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NOTICE. 


The Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, desiring to aid teachers in securing positions in 
Friends’ Schools, and School Committees in procuring teachers; 
have requested Elizabeth E. Hart, Doylestown Bucks Co., Pa. 
to keep a list of all applicants, and furnish to them such in- 
formation for their help as she may have. Those interested will 
please address her as above. 


Wm. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


THE Managers of the (rebuilt) Chappaqua Mountain Insti- 
tute desire, for Tenth Month next, three teachers, one male 
and two female,—all members of the Society of Friends. 
The three must include superior instructors in Modern 
Languages, Science and Mathematics. Address 


8. C. CoLtins, Chappaqua, New York. 
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*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-G.LASSES. 


PuHorToGRAPHiIc OUvTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSEt 
Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


C.W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
Are durable, substantial, and have no 
, complicated machinery. e mechanism 
is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 


Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ible 
time. For sale by dealers in house-furnish- 


i gO generally. Price List on appli- 
Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 








YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
First-day School Work, ete. Terms, 50 cents per annum ; single 
copies5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


EDITORIAL STAFF, 

S. P. ZAVITz, Isaac WILSON, 
EDGAR M. ZAVITzZ, SERENA MINARD. 
W. G. Brown, Lonpow, ONT., Managing Editor, 


8S. P. ZaviTa, COLDSTREAM, ONT., Treasurer and Business Cor- 
respondent. 


W. G. Brown, 
LIZzIE STOVER, 


J. S. METTS, 


935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MADE SHOES. 


LADIES,’ MISSES’ -AND CHILDREN’S REFORM 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 
FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. 
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Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices, 
Send for price list and full descriptions, 
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Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong 
Suitable for any kind of 

order at short notice, and any length 
are driven in the ground. 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FBEE. 


_. WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 











FANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 








25 Cents: UsuAL PRICE 50 CENTs. 


New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- 


er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 











A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
§.-E. Cor. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 















aoxg; WM. HEACOCK, séie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 








LypiA A. Murpzy, 
PLAIN and FANCY MIILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 






537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 



















TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 
“‘I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1840 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 
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TEMPERANCE COOK BOOK 


FOR AMERICAN HOMES. 


Combining Excellence and Economy. This book has been in 
preparation for five years. The 1207 receipts have been selected 
from private, choice family collections, in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Reading, Pa., Salem, N. J., Washington, D. C, some of 
the Central Western States and a few from the Pacific Coast, 
The book is ready for publication, but we must have 200 sub- 


scribers before sending it to the Printer. Will not all Friends 
help us to place this book, with no temptation in it, in the hands 
of all housekeepers? 

Per volume bound in Oil-cloth $1.50: bound in Cloth $1.25. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS MAY BE SENT TO 


RACHEL D. GRISCOM, 121 N. 5TH ST. READING, PA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plospente, & Seeds and Fertili- 

zers. oved to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Chea and variety. 

Every conceivable implement of 
\ and fertil- 
% izers. It is @ curiosity, and of 
a interest to every utilitarian 
, see the establishment. If you 
4 — get here, write for wants. 
e3? [am in communication with all 
“my the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS J A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 





EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 
OF KANSAS CITY. 
7% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
In AMOUNTS FROM $200 To $10,000. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PHILA 
OFFICE, 112 S. FOURTH STREET. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, MANAGER, 


(Successor to WILKINSON & ALSOP.) 


F. CHAS. EICHEL | 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MgrcHAnT TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, ~~ 
















IA NSDOWNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THE ROCKLAND— 


















6th Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Location and Appointments in every way desirable—Fine view 
of, minute walk to Ocean. E. P. CADWALLADER. 


RUSKIN COTTAGE, SPRING LAKE BEACH, 


N. J., will be opened for guests, Jue 12th. Boating on 
Lake, Ocean bathing, delightful country walks and drives. 
Address, until June 9th, Hannah T. Paul, 1317 Filbert St., Phila. 


[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Station on lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, LiTep, 
Anna 8S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


PRINGETT COTTAGE. 
Sixth Avenue, West of Webb Street, 
MARY A. PAFF. 


JBOARDERS WANTED IN WEST CHESTER. 
Beautiful and healthy location, pleasant rooms, shade, etc. 

























ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


















Address Box 2106, West Chester, Chester Co. Pa. 
PER CENT. INTEREST NET TO INVESTORS. $500,000 
7 loaned without loss. Principal and Interest payable in 
Philadelphia, and guaranteed by a reliable Company. 
Amounts $200 to $5,000. Satisfactury references and information 
upon application. 


B. MILLER, Atrorney at Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


7 oh FARM MORTGAGE LOANS, GUARAN- 

° teed, Principal and Interest, by the American In- 

vestment Co. Interest payable semi-annually at this office. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, 703 Walnut St. 


FOR RENT.—A STONE HOUSE IN UP- 

per part of village of Darby, convenient to Friends’ 
Meeting-house and Friends’ school. Apply 926 Market Street. 

OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 

town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[AbDms ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. &pecial Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. . 









OX, STANDING & CO., room 112}, Merchants’ 
Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., forward 
samples of their Pure Teas by mail to intending buyers upon 
application. Their 60 cent Oolong or English Breakfast is well 
worth a trial. 







FULLER BENTLEY, Agent. 


ANTED—A MALE TEACHER FOR THE 
Martin Academy, a Friends’ day school. Inquire of 
LypIa B. WALToN, Sec. of Board of Trustees. 
ier : Kennett Square, Chester Co,, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 













Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomas P. BARTRAM, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


SW4kTHM ORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college ceurse 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 











F RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


M4 PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 


privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


([EACHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SAAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin street, (formerly 212 Arch St. 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


EHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AQuUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


O LET—FURNISHED COTTAGES. 
A. 8. Nichols, 131 Maine Ave., Ocean Grove, New Jersey- 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
; EVAPORATORS, 
SEND FOR 


ES Ms3.50. $6. $10. Gincoran 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. 

























INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE: No. 813 ArRcH STREET. 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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LIFTED OVER. 
AS tender mothers, guiding baby steps, 
When places come at which the tiny feet 
Would trip, lift up the little ones in arms 
Of love and set them down beyond the harm, 
So did our Father watch the precious boy 
Led o’er the stones by me who stumbled oft 
Myself, but strove to help my darling on. 
He saw the sweet limbs faltering, and saw 
Rough ways before us, where my arms would fail ; 
So reached from heaven, and, lifting the dear child, 
Who smiled in leaving me, he put him down 
Beyond all hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 
Him wait forme! Shall I not, then, be glad 
And, thanking God, press on to overtake ? 


mE 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, 1886. 


THIS was held, this year, at Farmington; New York. 
“The select meeting assembled at two o’clock, on Sev- 
“enth-day the 12th inst. The attendance was good. 
Minutes were read for the following Friends present 
from other Yearly Meetings, viz.: Daniel H. Griffin 
‘and wife, David Barnes and wife, Anna M. Birdsell 
and Mary J. Field, all of New York Yearly Meeting. 
Unity and satisfaction were expressed with their 
‘company. 

- D. H. Griffin spoke, comparing this meeting to 
the relation that parents bear to their children; his 
testimony was earnest and impressive, and was al- 
‘juded to, later, as being in the authority of truth. 

The replies to the first query called forth an exer- 
“cise, that the attendance of meetings be not a mere 
‘form, but with a spiritual prompting which would 
increase the interest of families in the meeting, and 
the desire to be present would be manifested. 

‘The third query led to remarks on the responsi- 
bility of elders ; sympathy was expressed with them in 
the delicacy they must feel in regard to the duty the 

“office imposes. The meeting was acknowledged to be 
‘one of unusual openness and harmony. Allusion was 
‘made to close unity of feeling among Friends, and 
cordial words of welcome were extended to those 
“present, both with and without minutes. The mem- 
‘bers from Canada were all present except two, for 
“whom reasonable excuses were offered. 

On First-day morning meetings were held at 
‘Farmington, Macedon, and West Farmington, with 
‘good attendance. The speakers at Macedon were 
Susan A. Carpenter, of Rochester, Joseph 8. Cohu, of 
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New York, and William G. Barker. At Farmington, 
George H. Kille, of Philadelphia, Daniel Griffin, of 
Amawalk, and Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Canada, 
spoke in the morning; and John J, Cornell, Esther 
Barnes and Samuel F. Dickinson, in the -afternoon. 
[We have notes of the testimonies of some of these 
Friends, for which we shall try to make room later. 
—Eps.] 

On Second-day morning, 14th inst., the. Yearly 
Meeting assembled at Farmington in joint session, 
with Jonathan D.Noxon and Mary T. Freeman oc- 
cupying the clerks’ table. After the opening minute 
was read,the names of representatives were called, 
and all were present except two from Farmington, 
three from Scipio, five from Canada, and five from 
Pelham. Excuses were read for four of the absent. 
Minutes for Friends in attendance from other yearly 
meetings were presented and read, viz., for Daniel H. 
Griffin and wife from Yorktown, Westchester county, 
N. Y.; for David Barnes and Esther his wife, and 
Anna M. Birdse}l, from Purchase Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y.; Mary J. Field, from Plainfield, N. J.; George: 
H. Kille, from Green Street Monthly Meeting, Phila.; 
and Joseph 8. Cohu, from New York Monthly Meet- 
ing. Acknowledgments were made of the feeling of 
satisfaction the presence of these Friends was to 
the meeting,and words of welcome were extended. . 

The financial statements of the several quarterly 


‘and the half-yearly meeting, were read, and a com- 
‘mittee appointed to examine and settle the Treas- 


urer’s accounts, and to propose the name of a Friend 
for Treasurer ; also the amount necessary to be raised 
for the coming year. 
The Epistles of both the men’s and women’s meet- 
ings received from other yearly meetings with which 


-correspondence is held, were presented. It was pro- 


posed and united with that only a part of them be 
read at the present session. Both epistles from Bal- 
timore, New York and Philadelphia were then read, 
calling forth expressions of love, and an exhortation 
to unity in the blessed bond of peace. -The young 
were invited to come forward and fill the ranks made 
vacant in the meeting. It was felt that the epistles 
read were fuller and more weighty with thought than 
usual, and they brought much to encourage in seek- 
ing to perpetuate the.Society, and to renew our ener- 
gies, help us in our homes, and keep us from faltering 
by the way. Several Friends spoke on.this theme; 
one saying they were calculated to help usin our 
work for weak and suffering humanity. Another ex- 
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pressed encouragement, believing they were calcu- 
lgted to promote the growth and perpetuity of our 
religious Society; another was glad in his heart to 
listen to these beautiful epistles from other vineyards, 
opening up much that is good to our consideration. 
Women Friends shared equally with men in the ex- 
pression of unity and words of grateful acknowledg- 
ment. A committee was appointed to essay jointly 
replies to all the epistles, also one to gather up the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

Friends were exhorted to faithfulness and obedi- 
ence to the heavenly call, to put shoulder to shoulder 
in the work, and to bear faithfully our testimonies, 
and be fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 

Routine business in reference to the printing and 
distribution of the extracts, the printing of the new 
Book of Discipline, and other matters were attended 
to. Suggestions in reference to the safe-keeping of 
the records of the meeting were offered. The books 
are to be kept in the possession of the clerks, until 
otherwise directed. It was concluded to investigate 
the cost of a suitable fire-proof, for the permanent 
location of all the records, and to direct the gathering 
up of the records in the lower meetings that they 
may be kept for reference. 

Supplication was offered by Isaac Wilson, after 
which the closing minute of the day’s session was 
read. 

At5 P.M., Friends assembled again to attend to 
the business of the First-day School Association. 
Reports were read from seven schools, and com- 
mented upon. Great unity was manifested. It is 
believed there has been in the last year a good 
healthy growth, spiritually and in numbers also. 
The reports, with slight exception were very en- 
couraging Epistles were received and read from 
four sister organizations. They were full of spiritual 
thought and very satisfactory. The aggregate of the 
several schools was not given. A branch school of 
that at Yarmouth, has been established, known as 
the Union School, about five miles from Yarmouth. 
All the schools of the Association use the “ Lessons ” 
prepared by the General Conference. Samuel P. 
Zavitz and Mary T. Freeman were appointed clerks, 
and the meeting adjourned to 4 P. M., on Fourth-day 
afternoon. 


,  Turrp-pay Mornina. 


Daniel H. Griffin made brief remarks, desiring that 
as the year rolls round, we may more perfectly an- 
swer the queries that are brought to our notice that 
they may be answered in spirit and in truth. Char- 
lotte W. Cox appeared in supplication, asking for the 
light of the Divine Countenance that we may walk 
in the highway of peace, and be willing to be any- 
thing or nothing according to his will. Under the 
feeling of reverent waiting that followed her fervent 
prayer, the meeting entered upon the business for 
the day. The representatives reported that they had 
united on proposing Jonathan L. Noxon and Mary T. 
Freeman for clerks, in which the meeting concurred, 
and they were so appointed. The epistles from both 
men’s and women’s meetings of Ohio, Illinois and In- 
diana were then read, calling forth much expression 
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in regard to the several subjects introduced. Men- 
tion was made by Isaac Wilson of the benefit of thig 
correspondence, and the especial privilege he felt it 
to hear the epistles, that it was pleasant to hear from 
our sisters from all over the land, a privilege enjoyed 
for the first time ina yearly meeting capacity, and 
the feeling was that this will not become a form but 
continue to bea means of bringing new spiritual life 
to the body. 

Wm. G. Barker expressed satisfaction and the 
belief that he was voicing the meeting in what he 
said respecting the advantage of distributing the 
epistles as had been done,—that by reading a part 
on each day the meeting could more thoroughly 
catch the import, and have more time to express the 
thoughts and impressions they awakened. It in- 
creased their power and was more lasting in influence. 
8. Zavitz and others spoke in approv The queries 
were then entered upon. The answers to the first 
showed no mid-week meeting held at Scipio during 
the winter. Meetings for discipline not wellattended. 
Esther Barnes said if the seed is not put into the 
ground during the spring there will be no fruit in 
autumn. So itis with the human heart; one little 
seed sown may bear fruit in the heart. Bring the 
young to meeting, that they may receive those tender 
impressions that are the seeds which will sprout and 
grow, and bring forth the fruit of the spirit, and in the 
meetings at our homes when we can divest ourselves 
of worldly cares, and sit down with the little ones, 
we get many holy and tenders lessons of truth. I de- 
sire we may do this. 

J.J. Cornell spoke of the object of religious meet- 
ings. In association there is strength. It isnot ex- 
pected that every member is perfect, or that any are 
too old to improve. Many neglecting their duty to 
be present should not discourage us. Our Heavenly 
Father is long-suffering and forbearing. It may 
take long, with the many weaknesses we display, to 
convince some that there is a germ of heavenly life. 
Those who are in the habit of attending the small 
meetings should not get discouraged, though we may 
attend, week after week and year after year, without 
any apparent progress. We take food several times a 
day ; we do not see it work, but it supplies the waste ; 
so the spiritual food we get nourishes and supplies 
the waste and gives us spiritual strength, and the 
natural man does not get the control over us. Let 
us not look too much on the dark side, or falter in 
our trust. We know not where seed may be sown, 
that shall take effect long after our heads lie 
mouldering in the grave. 

Second Query.—Friends were believed to have 
maintained this query except in two instances, in 
which care has been extended. Inthe expression 
that followed it was said that it is necessary that care 
be extended. Another said he qould hardly recon- 
cile the answer to the queries; it is-not religion to 
go to meeting. If we truly love one another, we de- 
sire to meet together, and are not willing to be ab- 
sent. In early life we may go to please our parents, 
but by so doing we may find it to be as bread cast 
upon the waters. 

It was queried, What do we know of the meaning 











of love and fellowship? It has an application to the 
little dissensions and difficulties between members 
and friends. When this broad love goes out in the 
sincere, seeking soul, we shall see growth, and have 
help and strength. We are designed to be instru- 
mental,and the development of this love in ourselves 
will draw others to taste and see for themselves. One 
of the highest authorities in the land said, “The 
Quakers are a practical Christian people.” He ad- 
vised that we look not at the decrease in our num- 
bers, but look on the bright side. 

Another expressed his desire that our religious 
Society be maintained. When he was young he ne- 
glected the religious meetings, but after a serious ill- 
ness he was made to see the necessity of having food 
for the spirit, and this led to his making the effort to 
attend meeting, which he has continued faithfully to 
do, and the Lord has blessed him in theendeavor. 

The abundant harm done by not going toa brother 
who has trespassed against thee, was the thought 
that followed. We should gain our brother if we 
went tohim. Bad reports grow and do harm, and are 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the inquirer. Let us 
go to our brother, and not help to spread evil reports, 
minding the injunction, “ tell the fault to him alone.” 

The answers to the Third Query showed that 
Friends extend a proper influence in regard to tem- 
perance, and are mostly clear of the evil of intem- 
perance. It was said that many are present with us 
who are not members, and many whoare donot value 
this blessing. What has been the effect of this meet- 
ing upon these people? Where can you find a so- 
ciety which is truthfully free from this evil? There 
is an influence Yoing out from this Society. Investi- 
gate, and you will not find any other body of people 
of the same numerical strength that exerts so great 
an influence as the Society of Friends. 

The replies to the fourth query show that the cir- 
cumstances of the poor are inspected, and care and 
advice given where needed. Their children are prop- 
erly educated for business. Friends were advised to 
give a voice in regard to all matters that come before 
the meeting. It was queried, How are we to reach 
and inspect the poor? Weshould not go in our own 
will, but under the guidance of the divine spirit, and 
although the work may be unpleasant, yet we should 
do it. We do not like to be told that investigations 
are none of our affairs, but if we go in the spirit our 
labors will not return to us void. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh queries, with their 
answers, elicited little expression. One aged mother 
in Israel said: The Holy Spirit is’round about us, 
and will fill your hearts dear ones, as he has filled 
mine. If you can receive this you will be preserved 
from evil. When we are brought into the state that 
Jesus was, we can drink from this holy fountain, and 
partake of the true bread and wine, and will be blessed 
here and hereafter. At the conclusion of the reading 
of the queries and answers, Sunderland P. Gardner 
said, My memory runs back seventy-one years, and 
forty years ago we were not free from intemperance. 
I am the only one now living that can tell of the de- 
ficiency. Our influence has gone out to other peo- 

ple. I know the use that Friends have been to the 
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world, and I know their usefulness is not ended. 
They took up slavery, intemperance, and were the 
first to acknowledge the equality of woman. The 


sorrowful feature is that others have not come to it. 


We have liberalized and helped others in this matter 
of the elevation of woman, and we have no room for 


discouragement. We should not let our hands hang 
down when there is so much to encourage us. This 
testimony was thankfully acknowledged as a good 
lesson of encouragement. It was said, we should be 
glad of precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little, and come into the teachable state, so as to 
grow into usefulness. 

The report of the Indian Committee was read. 
The Government has not given any encouragement 
and the work done had been purely missionary. Levi 
K. Brown, clerk of the committee ofthe seven yearly 
meetings on Indian Affairs, was present. It was said 
we need to watch the government in regard to Indian 
Affairs, and the appointment of a small committee to 
do this work was united with. 

At 3 o’clock the Temperance Committee of the 
Yearly Meeting held its annual session. This meet- 
ing was well attended, and very interesting. The re- 
ports from the branch societies showed good work 
accomplished, and activity along all the lines of help- 
ful endeavor. Petitions, lectures, and remonstrances 
are doing for Genesee Friends what they will always 
do for people who are as thoroughly in earnest as 
they are to make an end of the iniquity of intemper- 
ance. Men Friends were urged by their sisters to 
place temperance men in office—men who will make 
just laws, and see that they arecarriedout. Theneed 
of educating the people to the idea that it is right to 
have laws to govern the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicants was forcibly presented. The schools and 
the ballot were believed to be the agencies that were 
to put down this evil. 

Fourth-day morning, public worship was held at 
Farmington, on which occasion Samuel 8. Dickinson 
and Sunderland P. Gardner spoke. 

Fourth-day afternoon, agreeably to adjournment, 
the First-day School Association met. The epistle to 
be sent to other associations was presented and read ; 
some objection was made to terms used in the epistle, 
and after discussing the subject an amendment was 
offered, which was accepted. 

The Yarmouth school forwarded with its report 
an invitation to the General Conference, which is to 
meet in Philadelphia in the coming autumn, to hold 
its next session at Yarmouth, Ont., at the time of the 
half-yearly meeting in Eighth month, 1888. A sug- 
gestion was offered that this Association raiseits pro- 
portion of funds to defray printing and other ex- 
penses of the Conference. 

Isaac Wilson proposed that the Association join 
the Conference and not continue outside. The sum 
of $40 was agreed to be raised and forwarded to the 
Treasurer of the Conference as a free will offering, 
and the Association to hereafter be a part of the or- 
ganization, and contribute its quota to the funds. 

Edgar Zavitz and Mary T. Freeman wereappointed 
delegates to the Conference. An essay on First-day 
schools, and one on miracles were read, the latter 
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calling forth discussion, which led to the expression 
of the view that the Association had met to discuss 
and consider the best methods of conducting First- 
day schools,and what we wanted to hear was how 
we might best reach the children, and have them 
love us and be benefited by our teaching, how to 
conduct our schools, and to show the children they 
have something to do. Our meetings should be held 
to help us and teach us the best way to proceed with 
our schools. 

The business being through, the Association ad- 
journed to meet at Yarmouth, in 1887. 

The Yearly Meeting resumed its sittings at the 
usual hour on the 17th. The report of the Commit- 
tee on Temperance was read, and satisfaction ex- 
pressed with its labors. The amount to be raised for 
the use of the meeting was reported, with the name 
of Phebe J. Noxon for Treasurer. The nominating 
committee to propose members of the Committee on 
Indian Concerns reported, and the appointment was 
made for three years. 

The epistle committee produced replies to the sev- 
eral epistles received from other yearly meetings. 
After considerable discussion it was decided to send 
one epistle to the three eastern yearly meetings and 
one to the three western meetings, [the inference is 
that these were for the women’s branch of these 
meetings.—Eps.] and a minute of exercises to men 
Friends, It was left to the clerks to add to the min- 
ute of exercises such parts of the epistles that had 
been prepared and not accepted, as were thought 
suitable. A committee on printing was appointed. 

This closed the business of the Yearly Meeting. 
In the exercises that followed it was said the Yearly 
meeting had met as it never met before and a solemn 
covering had overspread itssessions. To some it had 
indeed been a pentecostal season. Tosee the Father’s 
love in other souls bad made the soul-lifé in them- 
selves leap for joy. The petition went forth that this 
life might not be suffered to lie dormant. Do not be 
afraid to manifest it before the world, was the 
earnest exhortation, rejoice, if God has given you an 
appointment in his vineyard, use it, and treasure it 
as you would a pear! of great price. 

J.J. Cornell spoke of the recent changes in the 
Discipline of the Yearly Meeting, how it had caused 
him much anxiety from the various criticisms made 
in many quarters, but through the overshadowing 
care of our Heavenly Father, harmony and love had 
characterized the several sittings. The Lord had re- 
moved all anxiety when he came to the meeting. 
We must lean on our Heavenly Father in perfect 
trust. We may not at all times find ourselves gain- 
ing as much in this world’s goods, but we shall have 
his approval and guidance. E 

8. 8. Dickinson spoke of not seeing many of the 
old friends whom he had met when he first came 
many years ago. He felt for those who were mourn- 
ing the loss of friends. He spoke approvingly of the 
joint sessions. We meet with our wives in family 
relations, and this is a delightful and comforting con- 
dition. We can take home the seeds of the beau- 
tiful harvest gathered here and have the assurance of 
work well done. 








Hannah Marshall followed in fervent supplication, 
Daniel H. Griffin and others spoke parting words, ex- 
pressive of the satisfaction it had been to them to at- 
tend and participate in the exercises of the meeting, 
and the encouragement they felt in regard to the 
future of the Society of Friends. Under the solemn 
covering of the parting hour, the concluding minute 
was read, and the meeting adjourned to hold its next 
session at Yarmouth, Ontario. 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS AT SWARTH- 
MORE. 

AFTER conferring the degrees upon the graduates at 

Swarthmore College, on the 15th inst., President 

Magill said: 

My young friends :—In this transitory life of ours 
there are many eventful periods, but there is scarcely 
one among them all so fraught with deepest interest 
as the one in which you find yourselves placed to-day. 
You have reached the end of one of life’s pleasant 
paths, and are looking wistfully forward to another, 
and the question with you all this day is, “ What 
shall that other be?” The past and present alone are 
ours. The future is veiled in mystery, and it is not 
for me to lift the veil. The -exact line which you 
will follow in the broad field of life before you must 
be more or less uncertain, but one thing is sure: what 
you are to do and to become must depend ‘largely 
upon what you have made yourselves by your labors 
here. Although to-morrow is always, in a certain 
sense, uncertain, it is ever largely born of to-day. 
There is much less of chance in the affairs of this 
world than all of us, and more especially the young, 
are liable to suppose. Even the Roman satirist, 
Juvenal, without the light that Christianity has since 
shed upon the world, teaches us that if we are wise, 
we will not suppose that Fortune rules in the af- 
fairs of men: 

“ Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia; nos te, 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, coeloque locamus.” 

No: it is by our own actions, our own wills, our 
own thoughts, that our lives are chifley made or 
marred. We are often too prone to censure others 
for our failures, and to ascribe our successes to our- 
selves. In. this we are not unlike the soldiers of 
whom Tacitus speaks when he tells us that they 
claim their successes as their own, but ascribe their 
defeats to their general. 

“Prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni 
imputantur.” 

You have just finished the four years of your 
college course, and I can no longer address you as 
“ students,” except as fellow students with myself in 
the great school of life. If you have thoroughly 
learned, as I feel that you have, the real import Of all 
that has been taught you here, I am very sure that 
you understand that you are no less students because 
you are leaving to-day the walls of your Alma Mater, 
That the knowledge acquired by your studies here is 
of far less value to you than the training which the 
acquisition of that knowledge implies, dnd ‘the 
preparation which it makes for your future education, 
which must go on through life, and of which you 















































































have here but laid the foundation, is an important 
truth by which you can not fail to have been deeply 
impressed throughout your college course. 

The four years just ended will, I trust, ever be 
remembered, as not only among the happiest, but the 
most profitable of your lives. Here you have laid 
the foundation,—(may it prove deep and strong) for 
future success ;—here you have acquired habits of 
study, of concentration, of overcoming difficulties, of 
punctuality, and of obedience to law, which will 
prove to you of more value than any fortune; hereyou 
have formed friendships which will I trust be as 
lasting as life itself. 

As you go forth now to make your own way in 
the world, let me impress upon you, as effectually as 
earnest words of exhortation can impress it, that 
whatever else you are to be, whatever your aims and 
purposes, you owe it to yourselves, your parents, 
your Alma Mater, and the world, to be first of all 
true and noble men and women. Cherish that as- 
piration first and last, and never sacrifice it for any 
prospect of gain, or for the securing of what a narrow 
and short-sighted policy might deem worldly success, 
You have chosen different paths in the selection of 
your studies, representing in your class all of the 
first degrees regularly conferred by this College,—Art 
Science and Letters; and your pursuits in life, for 
which you have been here preparing, may be as 
various, but as all roads lead to Rome, let all of these 
be subservient and contribute to the development of 
true and noble manhood and womanhood. 

You are this day, for the first time, to be enrolled 
in the list of the Alumni of Swarthmore College. 
This is a body to which the College must look in the 
next generation for its greatest encouragement and 
support, and it is already a body of scholarly men 
and women, of large and yearly increasing influence, 
and one in which their Alma Mater justly feels an 
honorable pride. Swarthmore is not yet rich in 
worldly endowments, but like another Roman Cor- 
nelia she proudly points to these and says, “Behold 
my jewels.” See to it that you make your aim to 
bring to this body more of benefit and of honor than 
you can yourselves receive from it. In this, asin all 
positions in which you may be placed, endeavor by 
your life and conduct, to ennoble and dignify the 
position, rather than expect the position to ennoble 
and dignify you. 

You are going forth as graduates at a time when 
the prospects of your Alma Mater are brighter than 
at any other period in her history. A temporary 
loss of numbers, caused by an advance in the stand- 
ard of scholarship, is now being followed by an ac- 
cession, without in the least lowering the standard, 
but rather advancing it; and there is reasonable 

ground for hope that, in a few years more Swarth- 
more will be filled by College students only, without 
the presence of a Preparatory School. A careful 
study of the situation for the past few years will 
show a decided progress in this direction. And side 
by side with the intellectual advancement of the 
College, the progress of physical development is keep- 
ing equal step. Physiology and Hygiene, the study 
of our own bodies and of the laws of health, are taking 
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their proper rank and importance among the other 
studies of the course:—and as a practical outcome of 
this the subject of Athletics has received a marked 
impulse during the present year—and “Mens gana in 
corpore sano” is the watchword of to-day. 
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The endowment of professorships is the one thing 


now needed to place the College in a safe position for 
the future, and toward this end we trust that you, 
with your fellow Alumni, will strive without ceasing. 
That we have not secured more endowments in 
these seventeen years of the beginning of the Col- 
lege need not be cause of discouragement when we 
reflect that a generation is to be educated before this 
need will be widely felt and acknowledged, and when, 
too, we consider the experience of sister institutions 
in this regard we may well take heart, for we have 
now, although, as yet, no endowed professorships, 
nearly $200,000 of endowment, with 162 graduates, 
while our neighboring College at. Princeton had but 
$12,000 after sending forth 2700 graduates, many of 
whom were men of large influence among their fel- 
lows. 


I say then that you are going forth from your 
Alma Mater to enter upon life’s duties at a time 
when the hopes and prospects of your College are 
brighter than ever before. Watch her progress jeal- 
ously as Alumni, and see ye to it that she takes no 
backward steps. In the expressive words of your 
class motto, which adorns these walls to-day—“ Ne 
Recedamus””—always be ready, with voice, pen and 
purse, to favor every change that strengthens her 
teaching force, adds to her facilities for imparting in- 
struction, and advances her rank among her sister 
colleges. To this end see to it, so far as your influ- 
ence extends, that she does not languish for want of 
adequate endowments, 

But whilethe College is steadily advancing in its 
intellectual training and physical culture, we trust 
that you who go forth from the influence of this Col- 
lege-home, will ever prove, by what you do, and what 
you leave undone in your daily walks, that in the 
education here received the kindly graces of a truly 
Christian character have not been overlooked nor 
neglected. May you prove to have learned in all of 
your investigations of the wonderful secrets of na- 
ture, that science is not, and never can be, the oppo- 
nent, but that it is always rather the hand-maid of 
true religion. Ours is the simple faith of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, which we claim to be but 
the plain and practical teachings of Jesus of Naza- 
reth ; or Christianity restored to its primitive sim- 
plicity, without the additions of later times. But 
whatever religious views you may have imbibed in 
the course of your studies here, we should regret to 
believe that the training received at Swarthmore had 
given you any narrow or sectarian bias, but should 

hope that it had taught you that all who worship 
God in singleness of heart are accepted of him, and 
objects of favor in the Divine sight, whatsoever forms 
of faith they may adopt, or by whatsoever name they 
may be called. The highest and best culture ever 
bears this liberalizing and broadening effect upon the 
mind as its choicest fruit. While, therefore, those of 
you who are Friends, have become, we trust, better 
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Friends for the teaching which you have here re- 
ceived, we believe that those who are not, have 
learned to respect the principles of our Religious So- 
ciety, and that both and all have learned the impor- 
tant lesson of liberality ; and that, although widely 
differing in our religious views, we are all, if equally 
sincere, equally in the line of our duty, equally ac- 
ceptable in the Divine sight. 

The time has not yet come, and it may be longin 
coming, when Swarthmore can fully compete with 
the older colleges of the country in the high stand- 
ard of scholarship attained, but there is one thing 
which comes before scholarship, and without which 
the highest culture is but a mockery and a delusion, 
a fruitful source of evil and not of good, and that one 
thing is a noble manly and womanly Christian char- 
acter. That you and all who go forth from these 
walls, class after class, may be thus preéminent, and 
may prove to the world the inestimable value of a 
higher education under a guarded religious care, in 
its manifest effect upon your life and conduct, is the 
most earnest wish of your Alma Mater, as she now 
bids you an affectionate farewell. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THREE DAYS ON LONG ISLAND. 
A Gumpse or THE HomE oF Bryant. 
THE time of calm and reaction after the Yearly 
Meeting is a good opportunity for basking in the 
sheltered sunshine of peaceful homes sufficiently re- 
moved from the great city’s turmoil for bird songs to 
be free and joyous, for flowers to bloom unvexed, 
and for dreamless sleep all untroubled with the 
thought of work incomplete. 

A hospitable home, hard by the peaceful hamlet 
of Westbury on Long Island, has opened its antique 
doors, and to its tranquil depths the scribe is kindly 
made welcome. 

How deep is the peace ofa true country home, 
where the by-gone generations have sought and 
found anchorage from the storms of life for long, 
long years. There is none of the vain glory of life 
in the soft murmur of the lofty pines which shadow 
us, and the soft green sward, close shaven and vel- 
vety, is grateful to the feet that are weary of metro- 


politan ways. 


The gentle voice of bird, of breeze and of tranquil 
waving trees is soothing to the long attentive ears 
that have been laboring to catch for record the wav- 
ering voice of the Yearly Meeting. 

Let us go to the old Westbury meeting and sit for 
a happy, quiet hour among our friends in the neat, 
orderly shingled house of their fathers among its 
ancestral trees, and listen to what the Inner Spirit 
says. What does it say this lovely day of the young 
summer. The little company convened in the vén- 
erable house of worship and the quiet service of si- 
lence seems to arouse the ever-recurring inquiry: 
The fathers, where are they? and the prophetic 
voices, are they forever silenced ? 

The deep solemn tones of George Fox first gath- 
ered this people on Long Island, stirring men’s hearts 
more than with the sound ofa trumpet, and calling 
upon his brethren of the earth to leave their super- 





stitions and vain dreams of God, for the peaceful and 
humble worship of the Heavenly Father who de- 
sired not pompous ritual, not vain oblations, but the 
allegiance of the pure heart and the sincere homage 
of the spirit illumined by his gracious visitation, 
The assurance was to such meek disciples as were 
gathered by our first fathers, sons of the morning as 
they were, that God would guide them in their path- 
way, and he would lead them to the “ Rest prepared 
for the people of God.” 

The famous grove of oaks at Flushing, where day 
after day the preacher declared the truth and con- 
firmed it by holy writ, has long since fallen and 
mingled with the soil. But the ancient house of 
worship, so lowly and quaint, yet remains a memo- 
rial of the past century’s faithful professors of faith 
in the Unseen God, and of the necessity of reverent 
spiritual worship, and of obedience to the monitions 
of the Divine Lawgiver—the Teacher sent from God 
—the Christ within their hope of glory. 

It was in this serene, calm land that a bygone age 
cast up from the sea and gently clothed with verdure 
and heavenly beauty, that the great poet (Bryant) 
chose as his resting place from life’s annoys. Here 
he could sing 

O life! I breathe thee in the breeze, 
I feel thee bounding in my veins, 
I see thee in the stretching trees, 
These flowers, this still rock’s mossy stains. 


This stream of odors flowing by 

From clover-field and clumps of pine, 
This music, thrilling all the sky, 

From all the morning birds, are thine. 


His home and avocation were in the great city, and 

his heart longed for the calm and bliss of sheltered 

waters, of dancing sunbeam, of fragrant flowers, of 

tender bird song, and of murmuring pines. His child- 

hood’s hauntsin Massachusetts would have furnished 

every desired condition for a summer rest and home, 

but it was faraway. A late summer afternoon had 

enough daylight to reach the shades and gentle 

heights of Roslyn on the neighboring shore of Long 

Island. Here were thestill waters which he loved, 

here was the fragrant and silent forest shade,—here 

were fruitful fields and orchards. 

“ Here” thou sayst, “ the path.is rugged, sown with thorns 
that wound the feet ;” 

But the sheltered glens are lovely, and the rivulet’s song is 
sweet, 

Roses breathe from tangled thickets; lilies bend from 
hedges brown, 

Pleasantly, between the pelting showers, the sunshine 
gushes down. 

My friend’s home at Westbury is but a few miles 
from Roslyn, the summer residence of Bryant, and it 
is a pleasant drive this fair calm day to the shrine of 
the beloved poet. 

“The good gray head that all men knew,” has of- 
ten been noted by passers-by as he sat on the piazza 
of his picturesque homestead, called Cedarmere, where 
he spent the ripend years of hislater life. We might 
covet for all our great authors—benefactors of their race 
as they are, so congenial a home as was this to Bry- 
ant. My friend remarks, as we drive along “I have 
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often seen him, tall, stately and noble looking, pacing 
along the highway apparently in deep thought toward 
his home.” There was sublime and quiet trust with- 
in his heart, for many years ago he had reached that 
rest of the soul, from which he could sing: 

“‘ Now be the hours that yet remain to me 

Stormy or sunny, sympathy and love, 

That inextinguishably dwelt within 

My heart, shall give a beauty and a light 

To the most desolate moments like the glow 

Of a bright fireside in the wildest day ; 

And kindly words and offices of good 

Shall wait upon my steps, as I go on, 

Where God shall lead me, till I reach the gate, 

Of a more genial season, and my path 

Be lost to human eye among the bowers 

And living fountains of a brighter land.” 


These lines were inscribed to a friend beloved by him, 
but by a change of pronouns they becomestrictly ap- 
plicable to himself. 

Since the year 1845 till his death he resided at 
Roslyn, where he removed as a summer rest in his 
5lst year. It was during the solemn and awful days 
of the Civil War in 1863 he published a volume of se- 
rious meditative verse which he denominates, “ Thir- 
ty Poems.” 

Let us glance at his “Invitation to the Country,” 
in which he enumerates some of the attractions of his 
hospitable home in early spring time. 


‘‘ Already, close to our summer dwelling, 
The eastern sparrow repeats her song, 
A merry warbler, she chides the blossoms— 
' ‘The idle blossoms that sleep so long. 


The blue-bird chants, from the elm’s long branches 
A hymn to welcome the budding year. 

The south wind wanders from field to forest, 
And softly whispers: The Spring is here. 


Though many a flower in the wood is waking, 
The daffodil is our door-side queen ; 

She pushes upward the sward already, 
To spot with sunshine the early green. 


No lays so joyous as this are warbled 
From wiry prison in maiden’s bower ; 

No pampered bloom of the green-house chamber 
Has half the charm of the lawn’s-first flower. 


Yet these sweet sounds of the early season, 
And these fair sights of its sunny days 

Are only sweet when we fondly listen, 
And only fair when we fondly gaze. 


There is no glory in star or blossom, 
Till looked upon by a loving eye ; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes, 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by.” 
These are graceful lines, breathing the very spirit of 
the poet in the dawning of the summer. The happy 
days of the season of life—the melancholy days of 
autumn pass at Cedarmere till the Christmas-tide is 
near. Then the poet exhorts his guests. 
“Stay yet, my friends, a moment stay 
Stay till the good old year, 
So long companion of our way, 
Shakes hands and leaves us here. 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One little hour and then away. 


The kindly year, his liberal hands 
Have lavished all his store, 
And shall we turn from where he stands, 
Because he gives no more? 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One grateful hour and then away. 


Days brightly came and kindly went, 
While yet he was our guest; 
How cheerfully the week was spent! 
How sweet the seventh day’s rest! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One golden hour and then away. 


Even while we sing he smiles his last 
And leaves our sphere behind. 
The good old year is with the past; 
Oh be the new as kind! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One parting strain and then away.” 


Who does not love these gentle strains that reflect 
the soul of the poet, and mirror to us a spirit instinct 
with hospitality and full of kindliness. 

To this beautiful spot belongs the “Song of the 
Sower.” How often he had seen his neighbor farm- 
ers of Long Island, “ Fling wide the grain ” 

“ And strew, with free and joyous sweep, 
The seed upon the expecting soil ;” 
and he could imagine the many uses of the golden 
grain that should rise from the brown soil, and that 
was destined to go forth ‘“‘ Wherever o’er the waiting 
earth, 
“ Roads wind, and rivers flow. 

The ancient East shall welcome thee 

To mighty marts beyond the sea, 

And they who dwell where palm groves sound 

To summer winds the whole year round, 

Shall watch, in gladness, from the shore, 

The sails that welcome thee.” 


His was the patriot’s voicein the day of the awful 
conflict that threatened our national existence, when 
it was resolved by a section of the country to destroy 
the land of liberty which was the hope of the earth, 
that human slavery might be perpetuated. The faith 
of the poet was unwavering in the saddest, darkest 
hour. He felt that the blessing of a righteous God 
was on our country and would be her defence. 

I suppose his translation of Homer was made at 
Roslyn. The great excellence ofthis work is unques- 
tioned. It has been characterized as the best ever 
made in the English language, if not the best of which 
the English language is capable. “Sella” and “The 
Little People of the Snow,” are among his longer 
poems, and deserve far greater popularity than they 
have attained. They belong to his home at Roslyn, 
and into them have passed the sweet influences of 
the quiet bay, the forest depth, the garden paths, and 
the rustic retirement of Cedarmere. 

It was said of Bryant that the last year of his life 
of 84 years, 1878, was most active and genial. Gen- 
tleness and sweetness characterized his ripe old age. 
It was justly said of him that at 84 the springs of ge- 
nius flowed in him as clear as the flashing waters of 
that peerless fountain described by Ovid in his Meta- 
morphoses, which 

‘¢ produced nor shining ooze, nor weeds, 
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Nor miry rushes, nor the spiky reeds, 
Bat dealt enriching moisture all around, 
And kept the Spring eternal on the ground.” 


He continued in the cheerful performance of every 
duty till he sank down exhausted, and was soon re- 
leased from the life that now is. He was laid near 
his home in the beautiful cemetery of the village of 

‘Roslyn on a bright, cheerful summer day ; and his 
grave which was beside that of his wife was filled 
with flowers, the tribute of the little children of the 
schools of Roslyn, often the happy guests of the good 
gray poet. A shajit of granite erected to the memory 
of his wife now records his name, his age, and the 
period of his death, and here the pilgrim comes to 
pay a tribute of reverence on the loveliest of days to 
the dear poet who so enriched his day and age, and 


left no stain upon his record after 84 years of mortal 
life. 8. R. 
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RESPECT FOR AUTHORITY. 

AS we notice the turnings and overturnings in the 
world around us with the watchful eye of one who 
loves humanity, and most especially that humanity 
that dwells within the borders of our beloved and 
highly favored country, we cannot but be saddened 
at the want of respect and disregard for authority so 
often apparent. 

And when the picture darkens by this disrespect 
leading to deeds of violence, misrule becoming the 
order of the day, we are led to query if we “are the 
freemen whom the truth makes free,” so many being 
enslaved by the unsubdued passions reigning with- 
in. \ 

And to what are we to attribute this attitude of 
disrespect as exhibited by so many? The answer 
comes—from a want of proper training; and here we 
are thrown back upon the home, aided perhaps by 
the school. As a religious body Friends have long 
enjoyed a good reputation for well ordered homes 
and well regulated schools. That this reputation be 
well maintained is a subject of deep concern. 


Let us first look to our homes, that all here, espe- 
cially the heads, cultivate a self-respect that springs 
from a reverence for the Divine within, which will 
lead to the living of lives so true that they will com- 
mand the respect of men, as well as the approval of 
God. And in the training of the children, let the 
love be so wise and deep that it will not hesitate to 
give present pain in view of a future good, by the de- 
nial of questionable indulgences, so that character 
will be formed that will not succumb to evil influ- 
ences. 

Thus equipped by a respect for authority that has 
been begotten of love, not fear, the children are ready 
for the school, where so many flock to us for instruc- 
tion, and bright minds stand ready to catch the pre- 
vailing spirit. Here let there be placed teachers 
worthy of all honor, whose characters will uncon- 
sciously exact respect, not solicit it, and step by step 
these future citizens can be guided into right paths; 
learning cheerfully to obey, they in their turn will 
be fitted to rule, and will not be found filling the 
ranks of those who are slaves to misrule. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

Tue First-day school lessons, (Quarterly No. 3), pre- 
pared by a committee of the General Conference are 
now ready for mailing. The lessons are in pamphlet 
form, in two parts, one containing thescripture and one 
the testimony and topic lessons. They are furnished 
free to all First-day schools reporting to the confer- 
ence through their respective Yearly Meeting Asso- 
ciations, The price printed on the cover is for the 
benefit of strangers desiring to purchase, or such as 
have no claims upon the funds of the conference. 
Any information relative to them can be obtained of 
L. H. Hall, West Chester, Pa. 





MARRIAGES. 
BROSIUS—ACKER.—On Fourth day, Sixth month 9th, 
1886, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Louis Brosius, of Kennett Square, and Lizzie, 
daughter of Isaac Acker, of Atglen, Penna. 


HERITAGE—BORDEN .—Sixth month 8th, 1886, at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, with the ‘approbation of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting, John C., son of Charles and 
Martha R. Heritage, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Tho- 
mas J. and Ann L. Borden, all of Mickleton, N..J. Li 


KEENEY—JONES.—On Fourth day evening, Sixth 
month 2d, at the residence of Albert S. Letchworth, under 
the care of the Monthly g of Friends of Phila., Wil+ 
liam B. Keeney, son of Oale®-R. and Mary P. Keeney, and 
Mary A., daughter of Susan ‘N; and the late Samuel A, 
Jones. 


MARSHALL—BATEMAN.—In Camden, N. J., Sixth 
month 9th, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Robert Marshall, of Philadelphia, and 
Emma §S. Bateman. 
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DEATHS. 


CASE.—In Irondeqnoit, N. Y., on the evening of Sixth 
month 15th, 1886, Barbara, widow of Henry Case, in the 
@ist year of her age; a member of Rochester Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Thus has closed, a long, a useful, and well spent life. 

A.C. 

GIBRBS.—Fifth month 20th, 1886, Mary Gibbs, aged 78 
years, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

GRUBB.—At the residence of herson, William 8. Grubb, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, on the 13th of Sixth month, Elizabeth 
P. Grubb, who was born in Wilmington, Delaware, on the 
19th of Sixth month, 1808. Her remains were interred in 
the family lot in Baraboo City Cemetery. 

Her parents and grand parents for several generations 
were members of the Society of Friends, and she who has 
just passed away was ever a constant member of that So- 
ciety. She was a member of Race Street Meeting, Phila- 
delphia. W.S. G. 

HALL.—Departed this life, Fifth month 29th, 1885, at 
his residence in Quaker City, Guernsey Co., Ohio, Isaac W. 
Hall, aged 75 years, 10 months, a life-long member of Rich- 
land Preparative and Stillwater Monthly Meeting. He 
was an active member, serving as clerk and elder for many 
years, and a constant attender of both week and first day 
meetings. He was very liberal in contributing to any im- 
provements necessary to the meeting-house or grounds. 
He was a good counselor, a public spirited benefactor, and 
noble man, filling many stations of trust with honor, and 
now no doubt he is reaping the rich reward of “‘ Well 
done thou good and faithful servant.” 

. OGDEN.—Suddenly, Sixth month 14th, at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, Middleton Ogden, son of Charles S. and the 
late Emma C. Ogden, of Phila., in his 32d year. 

PEARSALL.—At her residence in Jersey City, Sixth 
month Ist, 1886, Julia L. Pearsall, eldest daughter of Mary 
W.. and the late William Pearsall; A member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of N. Y. 

PIERCE.—At Pleasantville, N. Y., Third day morning, 
Sixth month 15th, Sarah Green Pierce, in her 29th year, 
daughter of Wm. and Sarah S. Green, of Media, Penna.; a 
member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

** WATSON.—Suddenly, on 17th of Sixth month, at his 
residence near Fox Chase, Phila, Wm. Watson, aged 87 
years, 1 month. 








SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 26, 
SEVENTH MONTH 4TH. 


JESUS AND THE BLIND MAN, 
Golden Text :—“ One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now 
I see.”"—John 9; 25. 
READ John 9: 1-17. See also Mark 8: 22-27, in which a case of heal- 
ing somewhat similar was performed by Jesus 
at Bethsaida. 

IT was an ancient belief that the spittle of one who 
had been fasting was beneficial to diseased eyes: 
moistened clay was used for tumors on the eyelids. 

The healing of the blind man of whom our lesson 
treats took place at Jerusalem, after the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles, spoken of in a former lesson, and was per- 
formed on the Sabbath day, at the entrance to the 
Temple. 

Our lesson takes up the record given by John at 
the point where the Jews, greatly offended that Je- 
sus Claimed superiority over Abraham, were about to 


stone him, and he to escape their fury retired from 
the Temple. The porches around the Temple were 
favorite places of resort for the poor and the afflicted, 
where they waited for the alms of those who passed 
in and out. Jesus passing along, with others, was.at- 
tracted by a blind man, whose condition led to the 
conversation which is given in our lesson, between 
Jesus and his disciples, in which we trace the pre- 
vailing belief of the Jewish people that all disease or 
suffering of whatever kind was a punishment in- 
flicted by God upon the individual, for some sin com- 
mitted by himself or by his parents. And thisthought. 
has survived in the christian church even to the 
present time, notwithstanding the declaration of Jesus 
to the contrary. There is a sense in which this is 
true. Every violation of a law that regulates our phys- 
ical being is a sin against that law, and is followed 
sooner or later by the penalty attached thereto. The 
same may be said ofthe soul-life. Any departure 
from that condition that gives peace and joy to the 
soul is a turning away from God, and brings sorrow 
and distress to the mind. But this view of the mat- 
ter differs widely from the one expressed by the dis- 
ciples, who saw rather an offended Deity, who to sig- 
nify his displeasure sent the affliction. Some glimpses 
of a higher conception of the divine being are found 
in various places in the Scriptures, notably in the 
Book of Job, where the poor sufferer in the agony of 
his distress vindicates himself from the charge of 
having brought the afflictions that befel him upon 
himself by sin against his maker. 

We see here that the charge of breaking the Sab- 
bath-day is again made against Jesus, because the 
healing was. done on that day. 


THIS LESSON TEACHES 

lst. That if we want help from another, we must. 
ourselves do what is required of us, and would ob- 
tain that which is asked for. 

2d. That as weshow ourselves willing to codp- 
erate with the Divine Spirit in the healing of the 
maladies of the soul, we shall know of a restoration 
and a renewing of spirit, and be as lights in the 
world. 

3d. That God is a loving, tender Father, and 
willing to help us when we are in trouble, 





THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

A WORD ABOUT LESSON LEAVES. 
PERHAPS no religious organization having in hand 
the training of the young in moral and spiritual de- 
velopment, has so long stood aloof from any regular 
form of lesson leaves, or helps, as has our own Socie- 
ty. Aids have been accepted by the individual 
teachers from almost any proper source, and some 
schools, as a body, have used the International, or 
other helps put forth by more advanced and organ- 
ized associations ; but until recently no strong effort 
has been made to meet this need within our own 
borders. This arose from various causes, but perhaps 
primarily from a feeling that the concerned teacher 
could and would prepare lessons of herown, putting 


1Essay read at Philadelphia First-day School Union, 6th month 
Tith, 1886. 
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into them that life and enthusiasm, born of her earn- 
estness, which would reach home to the heart of her 
scholars more effectually than could any set lesson, 
in the preparation of which she had no special in- 
spiration. In other words, the Friendly idea made 
such a high claim for First-day school teachers as to 
lift them really into the realm of the ministry, teach- 
ing only as they felt the movings in their own 
hearts. 

Again, some opposed the use of such lessons, be- 
lieving that, whilst good in themselves, they were a 
false dependence to many earnest teachers, who, 
lacking any decided originality, might look to them 
to accomplish the thing which at very most they 
were but intended to aid in. 

As time passed, however, the work enlarged ; the 
demand for these lesson helps increased, and finally 
it became apparent that the First-day School Gener- 
al Conference must meet the want, or material would 
be drawn from outside, in the use of which a judicious 
care might not always be exercised. The result was, 
first, a series of lessons on abstract subjects, and 
finally our present system of Bible lessons, based up- 
on the same text as the International series, together 
with the topics and testimony lessons. This is really 


- the first substantial and extended effort, and thus far 


a very successful one indeed, but it is daily assuming 
more formidable proportions , and must command a 
great deal of earnest work and thought from those 
who are engaged in the preparation. 

This much about the growth and present status of 
the lesson question. The main point of this talk is 
to consider the use of lesson leaves in the schools. 
That there is a legitimate use, I have no doubt. In 
these busy days even the most concerned and con- 
scientious First-day school worker cannot always be- 
stow the amount of labor requisite for a full prepara- 
tion for her class, but with a foundation laid, and her 
attention drawn to the main outlines of the subject, 
and pointed to sources for further information and 
help, she may rapidly acquire that which would 
otherwise necessitate much research, and in impart- 
ing it, will lack none of that life and earnestness 
which must make it effective. With such an one we 
need have no especial fear, but we must look to the 
sincere yet, perchance, superficial, teacher who finds 
in these lessons, not the mere outline which she is to 
round out and adopt according to her own light and 
aknowledge of the needs of her class, but an easy 
solution of the problem, What to teach. In such 
hands the lessons are worse than useless; they take 
away any self-dependence and feeling of necessity for 
special preparation, and as a result the class hour is 
formal and lifeless. Among thorough and energetic 
teachers they may sometimes fail too, and particularly 
with the inexperienced, who have not yet learned to 
catch in them the spirit which quickeneth. How 
then are we to answer this question as to the proper 
use of lesson leaves? 

My thought is—work—and again—work, and still 
ceaselessly—work. “But” you say “we have not 
time; if it is to be allthat, we cannot undertake it, 
must leave it to others.” Is then the labor to which 
we have put our hands so ordinary that we can afford 





to give it any less than our very best endeavor, 
when we are willing to put so much time in our own 
pleasure, our own amusement, our own minor affairs? 
If the end and aim of life means only a sort of limited 
selfishness, only a doing of the convenient and easy 
with no sacrifice in our labor, we cannot hope to exert 
a very far-reaching influence. 

Yes we must work, and the first duty I would put 
upon us is a knowledge of our work, and how wisely 
and intelligently to accomplish it. To this end I 
would have regular Teachers’ meetings for, say, one 
hour weekly at stated times, and for the study of the 
lesson for the following First-day, having some one 
appointed each week to teach the lesson in the meet- 
ing, as to a class, and all joining in an endeavor to de- 
velop and bring out the inmost thought and purpose 
of the subject, so that each might have the advantage 
of the best light and talent the body contained. 

There is much more to be said upon this point, but 
this paper is already long enough, and, in conclusion, 
I will only impress upon all the importance of these 
weekly lesson studies by the teachers in a body, and 
hope they may soon become an established feature of 
our work. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
CLOSING EXERCISES AT FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 
SCHOOL. 

ON Sixth-day morning, the 18th inst., the closing ex- 
ercises of Friends’ Central School, at 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, took place in the meeting- 
house. The graduating classes and the school com- 
mittee, composed of members of Spruce street, Green 
street and Race street Monthly Meetings, occupied 
seatson the platform. The first part of the programme 
was as follows: 

Reading of Scriptures, by Annie Shoemaker, Prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ Department ; “ Non Nobis Solum,” 
Pauline Cooper; “An Unsolved Problem,” Ellwood 
Chapman ; “ Necessity of Moral Education,” George 
A. Myers; “In Harvest Time,” (recitation), Pauline 
Eliz. Doerr; “The Indian Question,” Dilworth P. 
Hibberd ; “ Miantowona,” by T. Bailey Aldrich, Clara 
May Price; “Class History,” by E. Burke McCarthy ; 
“The Vantage Ground of Truth,” Esther Fussell 
Byrnes. 

The list of distinguished and meritorious pupils 
was then read. (Those having general averages of 85 
or over are “ distinguished,” and those having aver- 
ages of 80 or over are “ meritorious.” The list is too 
long for insertion here.) Clement M. Biddle, of the 
school committee, delivered a brief address. Princi- 
pal Annie Shoemaker then presented the diploma of 
the school to the following 28 graduates in the Girls’ 
department: Pauline Elizabeth Doerr, Pauline Coop- 
er, Almira Passmore Harlan, Bertha Sellers, Clara 
May Price, Anna Powers, Amelia Browning Jennings, 
Anna Tallman Warr, Sarah Phillips Stackhouse, 
Mary Alice Brown, Anna Mason Serrill, Mary Levis 
Yarnall, Elizabeth Houpt Smith, Helen Erben Fiss, 
Esther Fussell Byrnes, Anna Thompson Shourds, 
Mary Fell Fenimore, Sarah Warner Twining, Mabel 
Landell, Rachel Tomlinson Scott, Elizabeth Steen 
Bradford, Jennie Cleaver, Jennie Charles Saunders, . 
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Sarah Lucy Middleton, Caroline Riley Palmer, Mar- 
garet Jane Lloyd, Jennie Ambler, Ida List Barnes. 

George L. Maris, Principal of the Boys’ Depart- 
ment, presented diplomas to the following 11 gradu- 
ates of that department: Ellwood Chapman, Joseph 
E. Haines, Walter Godley, Dilworth P. Hibberd, 
George A. Myers, John J. Hallowell, Ellwood Hol- 
lingshead, E. Burke McCarthy, Alfred H. Sill, How- 
ard G. Bleakly, Joseph B. Roe. The exercises closed 
with a few farewell remarks by the two principals. 

—The school at Girard Avenue meeting, in this 
city, engaged the attention, last week, of the Month- 
ly Meetings at Race Street and Green Street, under 
whose joint care it is. The pressure of pupils has so 
increased that it has become necessary either to dis- 
miss a class or provide enlarged accommodations. 
The school committee desired to build a new school- 
house on the now vacant space, on the corner of 17th 
Street and Girard Avenue, (adjoining the Meeting- 
house), at an estimated cost of $15,000, to accommo- 
date 250 pupils, and permission to do so was granted 
by the two meetings, provided the funds can be se- 
cured. 


—At West Chester, the proposition to erect a new 
school building for the school under the care of the 
preparative meeting is engaging much attention. A 
large committee, composed in part of young men and 
women, has been canvassing for funds, and at the 
last sitting of the preparative meeting, (on the 16th 
inst.), reported progress, and was continued. About 
$6,000 is likely to be needed for the erection of a suit- 
able building, and a number of liberal and encourag- 
ing subscriptions have been received. An alterna- 
tive plan proposed was to sell part of the square of 
ground owned by the meeting, about one-half of 
which is now unoccupied. A good school at West 
Chester would be very favorably situated to receive 
boarding pupils, preparatory to the course at Swarth- 
more. 

—Mary E. Speakman, who has been forsome time 
a teacher in the Normal School at West Chester, has 
resigned, and will take charge of the Friends’ School 
in that borough in the autumn. She will teach the 
younger pupils, leaving Mary D. Pratt in charge of 
the advanced classes. Ella Merrick, who graduated 
at Swarthmore on the 15th, goes to Moorestown, N. 
J., as assistant principal of the Friends’ School ; and 
Martha M. Watson, another of the graduates, goes 
to Lexington, Ky., as assistant in a school under 
charge of Miss Butler, (formerly teacher at Swarth- 
more). 

—Active efforts are making to revive, under the 
care of Friends, the school at Millville, Columbia 
county, formerly maintained there. The subject has 
engaged the attention of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee. 


THE WORK OF COLORED EDUCATION. 
THE executive committee of the “ Association of 
Friends’ to Promote the Education of the Colored 
People of the South” held a meeting on the 16th in- 
stant. Elizabeth Coates wishing to be released as a 
member of the Committee, Alfred Paschall was 


elected to fill the vacancy. The plans for work were 
attentively considered, and it was decided that the 
first steps must be to spread information of the As- 
sociation’s existence, and invite members and sub- 
scriptions. It was the impression of the Committee 
that the schools at Aiken, and at Mt. Pleasant (both 
in South Carolina), claimed consideration as probably 
the best places to begin the work. The former could 
be sustained by aid of about $3000 per annum, and 
the latter with a less sum,—say $1200 to $1500. It 
was inquired whether the Mt. Pleasant school an- 
swers the requirement which was thought to be need- 
ful,—of being a training school for teachers or for in- 
dustrial occupations. Whether, if it is, this Associa- 
tion would be able to raise enough to support both 
schools was not determined, but it was thought that 
the codperation of Friends of New York Yearly 
Meeting could probably be had, when the plan of 
work is determined upon. 

Membership in the Association requires only 
the registration of the name and address of the 
member, and payment of one dollar a year. It is 
hoped that interested Friends, and others willing to 
join in the work, will send in their names, which 
should go to Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, 30 North 
Third street, to whom payment of the membership 
fee should be made. Books of subscription to the 
Association’s funds will be ready for circulation in a 
few days. 


THE INDIAN WORK. 


[We give the following, being substantially the whole, 
of the minutes.of the last convention of Friends on the In- 
dian work.] 


AT a meeting of delegates representing the seven 
yearly meetings of Friends on Indian affairs, con- 
vened at Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
llth of Fifth month, 1886, there were present as fol- 
lows: 

From Philadelphia—Edmund Webster, Amos J, 
Peaslee, Clement M. Biddle, Martha Dodgson, Susan 
D. Wharton, Margaretta Walton, Alfred Moore, Daniel 
Foulke, Susan Roberts. Baltimore—Joseph J. Jan- 
ney, Edward Stabler, Jr., Thomas H. Matthews, Levi 
K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. New York—Stephen 
R. Hicks. Ohio—None. Indiana—None. Genesee— 
None. Illinois—Cyrus Blackburn. Abel Mills, a mem- 
ber and minister of that meeting, was also in at- 
tendance. 

The Clerk informed that the edition of 2000 copies 
of the report of Barclay White, made to Commis- 
sioner John Eaton of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, directed by last meeting to be printed, 
had been attended to, and the same distributed to 
the different yearly meetings in their proper pro- 
portion. ; 

The Central Executive Committee having the 
oversight of Indian affairs at Washington produced 
a report, which was read and their labors approved, 
as follows: 

To the Convention of Delegates on the Indian Concern : 

We have to report that with the retirement of 
Isaiah Lightner from the combined Santee, Flandreau 
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and Ponca Agency, in Nebraska, our official connec- 
tion with the United States Government in Indian 
work ceased. We were not asked by those in author- 
ity at Washington to name his successor, or in any 
way have any further care of the Indians; conse- 
quently all that we have done for the Indians since 
that time has been purely missionary work. 

We expressed an earnest desire to have Charles 
Hill appointed as successor to Agent Lightner, be- 
lieving from many years experience as Superintend- 
ent at the Agency he was well qualified for the po- 
sition, and although there was opposition to this 
measure by some politicians and others, he finally 
succeeded in obtaining the appointment. When 
Charles first allowed his name to be presented for 
the office, he did so with the understanding that 
Friends would aid him what they could in the work, 
if he was appointed, consequently we have found 
that our visits to Washington during this session of 
Congress have been nearly as frequent as formerly. 

Some designing white men got up a very ingeni- 
ous petition, and a few of the Santee Indians signed 
it, asking Congress to repeal the twenty-five year re- 
striction clause in the law which gives them patents 
to their lands. This petition was presented in the 
Senate by Senator Manderson, and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. It gave us consider- 
able trouble,and some anxiety, but we now think 
there is little prospect of its being acted upon by 
Congress. 136 of the Indians sent a very strong re- 
monstrance against the proposed change in the law, 
which was about seven times as many as had peti- 
tioned for it. 

One hundred and eighteen of the Santees have 
lately received patents for their lands and are much 
pleased with them. 

Our correspondence with Agent Hill has been fre- 
quent and voluminous, and we feel confident that he 
is “ the right man in the right place.” 

Peter Shango,an Indian who resides at the New 
York Agency, applied to us for the gift of a set of 
carpenter’s tools, and promised to teach some of his 
brother Indians the trade if he could get tools. After 
corresponding with Agent Peacock and others in re- 
gard to his request, we felt willing to furnish him 
with a fair outfit, and accordingly sent him tools to 
the value of twenty-five dollars. 

We have endeavored to procure some funds from 
the Indian Bureau at Washington to assist Sarah 


‘Winnemucca in her effort to establish a boarding- 


school among her people (the Piutes) in Nevada, and 
we are encouraged to hope that our efforts may be 
successful. 

There is a bill pending in Congress which provides 
for the sale of a portion of the Winnebago Reserva- 
tion, and in case it should become a law will do great 
injustice to that tribe of Indians. We have protested 
against its passage, and‘also laid the matter before 
General Whittlesey, Secretary of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, a true champion of Indians’ rights, 
and he will exert himself to prevent the bill from be- 
coming a law. 

We have had several interviews with the present 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and have found him 





to be a very courteous official and deeply interested 
in the welfare of the Indians. Signed 
Cyrus BLACKBURN, 
JOSEPH J. JANNEY, 
Levi K. Brown. 


Charles Hill, a member of our Society, appointed 
to succeed Isaiah Lightner at the combined Santee, 
Flandreau and Ponca Agency in Nebraska, having 
requested Friends to visit the Agency, witness the 
workings thereof, also to visit the Indians at their 
homes on their allotments, advise them in the art of 
farming and encourage them in their laudable en- 
deavors to improve their condition, his request was 
considered by the Convention. After a full and free 
expression of sentiment it was concluded tosend two 
Friends to the Agency for that purpose. The Clerks 
were directed to select two discreet, suitable Friends 
to visit the Agency (in case Charles Hill’s appoint- 
ment is confirmed) and render such aid and encour- 
agement to the Agent, as well as to the Indians, as 
they may feel right and proper, and make report of 
their labors to a future meeting of this body. 

Some Friends continue to cherish a deep interest 
in the welfare of the Indians generally, and favor 
the establishment of an Industrial school for the ed- 
ucation of the Indian children by our Society, but 
way did not seem to open for any action in the con- 
cern at this time. 

Inasmuch as there appears to be so little work 
that Friends are engaged in at the present time, a 
proposition was submitted to dissolve our association, 
but after consideration and an interchange of senti- 
ment, it was-thought advisable to keep the organiza- 
tion intact, in case an opportunity should present for 
more extended labor in behalf of a people for whose 
welfare the Society have ever felt a deep interest. 

Then adjourned to meet when considered expedi- 
ent by the Clerk. 

Lev! K. Browy, Clerk. 


“ YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW” PROSPEC- 
TUS. 


[We extract, as follows, from the introductory article in 

the first issue of the Young Friends’ Review, just established 
at London, Ontario, Canada.—Eps.]} 
APART from the goodwill, sympathy and harmony 
we think it calculated to promote among all our 
Friends ; apart from its tendency to intensify our re- 
gard for the Society, and to maintain our identity, it 
will serve the worthy purpose, perhaps, of increasing 
our respect for literature, of extending our range of 
thought, and of cultivating our powers of expression. 
Such a culture should add force, influence, effect to 
our Society and the cause of truth, should tend to the 
self-respect and dignity which graced the shrines of 
worshipers in the halcyon days of Penn. 

It shall advocate the application to the needs of 
the present of the living principles of a church whose 
name comes down tous enwreathed with those choicest 
legacies of our fathers, Religious Liberty, Emancipa- 
tion, and Reform. 

We do not claim that our publication will accom- 
plish this desirable condition of things; but we trust 
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and are in a measure assured from what we have al- 
ready learned of the interest being taken in this enter- 
prise, that there is a spirit in the Society which will 
be called forth and render higher attainment possible 
and probable. 
It shall be no purpose of ours to sow the seeds of 
discontent, to encourage any procedure that violates 
the liberal principle of our Society. We have al- 
ready seen the shame brought,in a measure, to us 
all, through ungoverned enthusiasm and disregard. 
Given certain influences or forces and the resultant 
may be easily determined. Dissatisfaction or unrest 
is in itself no sign of weakness. It is in fact the con- 
dition of progress. But without patience, toleration, 
charity it is a weaknegs, and results in disintergation, 
hostility, and dissolution. Our aim shall be, there- 
fore, to maintain unity—a unity which does not re- 
quire all to think and do precisely alike, but will tol- 
erate a great diversity of opinion, if needs be, that is 
without malice and presumption. That mysterious 
influence in nature called Attraction, operates more 
perceptibly between bodies that are oppositely elec- 
trified. So, perhaps, with our unity. If we were not 
all so uniform in some particulars at least, the attrac- 
tive influence of our common purpose would be more 
perceptibly stimulated, and our unity, in consequence, 
more pronounced. 
It is believed that much talent of a high order in 

the younger as well as in the older members of our 
Society, lies to a considerable extent dormant for 
want of a meansofexpression. The gulf between the 
active and the inactive in our Society is great, and with 
the exception of the Sabbath school, there are few, if 
any, intermediate stages. Youth is not stoical, and 
must be actively engaged in order to be interested. 
But so far as opportunity goes, there is little but 
the Ministry to call forth our powers, and as very few 
may be called upon, and youthful nature shrinks from 
it, to assume that worthy, exalted and responsible po- 
sition, there is need of something adapted to our 
years and nature. Apparentapathy and real indiffer- 
ence have prevailed longenough. There are those 
who perhaps now would have been ornarhents to the 
Society, had there been easier means of expression 
leading to the higher, and which would have inspired 
them with confidence sufficient to overcome their na- 
ture. To pass from silence to untutored public ex- 
pression is more than many who feel it their duty can 
do. We hope in publishing this journal, to encourage 
expression, and draw out the latent talent of ourmem- 
bers and afford a means whereby they may express 
and learn to express in poetry or prose their best 
thought and higher feeling. Here is an opportunity 
for all, of whatsoever degree of attainment, to employ 
their talents in a common medium for the common 
good, an exercise of mind that must add culture and 
refinement to the individual as well. And if these 
efforts should go further and disclose to any the pos- 
sibilities of their nature, should ina measure develop 
an abiding love of truth, and remove any barrier to 
the assumption of higher duties and responsibilities, 
our journal will have lived out a good reason for an 
existence. The outwardis before you that the in- 
ward may be expressed. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


FRIENDS EDITORS: . 

In the last issue of your paper (Sixth month 12), the 
following point is well taken in Scriptural lesson No. 
24: “In the further consideration of this lesson we 
will find instruction in thé study of the expressions 
‘the Son,’ ‘the Son of God,’ which so often occur 
in these discourses of Jesus as related by John,” etc. 
These differences are greater, however; in truth than 
is apparent even in the Revised Version, as the re- 
visers, though fair in many things, yet in many other 
have shown that even they were not clear of the 
charge which Robert Barclay over 200 years agoalleged 
against King James’s translators. He said of them 
that they “do not give us the genuine significance of 
the words, as they strain them to express that which 
comes nearest to that opinion or notion they have of 
the truth.” 

Now in the lesson in view, in the text cited, John 
x.; 36, it should read : “ Because I said I am a Son of 
God,” and not “ the Son of God,” as in the text, and 
also in the lesson. A literal translation of the Greek 
would read thus: “ That thou blasphemest, because 
said a son of the God I am,” the Greek word Huos 
meaning son, child, and this is in accord with the 
chapter under consideration as well as in the citation 
from Psalms, 82; 6, which reads,“ Ye are gods ; and 
all of you are children of the Most High.” Jesus 
evidently was trying to inculcate the lesson that the 
true dignity of humanity issonship. I quote again 
literally from the Greek text: “I said, gods youare.” 
“If them he called gods to whom the word of God 
came,” ete. ; 

In John, xvii.; 1, if the reader will compare the 
revised edition with the old one, he will perceive a 
difference, the text reading in the former: “that the 
Son may glorify Thee,” which is different from the , 
latter reading ;Jand it is the reading from the Vat- 
ican manuscript as adopted by the revisers. And this 
distinction is preserved throughout the “ spiritual 
Gospel ” which is clearly a similitude, the distinction 
between the “ spirit” and the“ flesh ” being preserved 
throughout ; though translators and transcribers have 
often endeavored to mislead their readers. 

Now in the best translations of the New Testa- 

ment, the original word Logos is preserved, and, John, 
I; 1, we should read: “In the Beginning was the 
Logos, and the Logos was with God; and the Logos 
was God.” Upon this subject Dr. A. Clark remarks, 
“This term should be left untranslated, ‘for the same 
reason why the names Jesus and Christ are left un- 
translated.” “The epithet Logos,” says Dr. Clark, 
“which signifies a word spoken, speech, eloquence, 
‘doctrine, reason, or the faculty of reasoning, is very 
properly applied to Him.”’ 
' “In John xvi.; 7, the ‘contrast is obvious to all: 
“It is expedient for you that I go away ; for if I go 
not away, the Comfortér will not come to you.” 
Again in John, xiv. ; 9, is the same distinction, 

In respect to these things the cleir cut words of 
the ancient “ Fathérs of the Church” are ‘very sug- 
gestive. Says Origen. in referertce to’ ‘the outward . 
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sense: “There are things contained in them which 
are falsities.” And says St. Athanasius, “Should we 
understand sacred writ according to the letter we 
shall fall into the most enormous blasphemies.” 

Davip Newport. 
Abington, Sixth month 12, 1886. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—Ann Packer, of Green Plain, Ohio, who had ob- 
tained a minute forthe purpose of visiting meetings 
in this direction, attended Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting on the 17th inst.,and had the prospect of 
further religious labor in New Jersey. 


—Elizabeth Thistlethwaite, of Plainfield, N. J., 
held an appointed meeting at Germantown, on the 
evening of the 18th inst. She was also at Gwynedd, 
where she, spoke at some length in the regular meet- 
ing on First-day morning, and went thence to Ply- 
mouth, wherea meeting had been appointed in the 
afternoon. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—A brief note was made lust week in reference to 
the commencement exercises on the 15th inst. The 
number in attendance was probably considerably di- 
minished by the unpromising state of the weather 
in the morning, but there was a large and attentive 
audience, including many well-known Friends. The 
graduating class numbered nine, of whom six spoke. 
(Tixe names of the graduates, with their theses, ete., 
were all given in the College announcement of the 
exercises, in this paper of the 12th inst.) In the ab- 
sence of Joseph Wharton, who is spending the sum- 
mer abroad, James V. Watson represented the presi- 
dency of the Board of Managers, and signed the di- 
piomas with President Magill, and the latter deliv- 
ered the Baccalaureate address, which we print in 
full elsewhere. Charlotte E. Brewster received the 
degree of Master of Letters. Lunch was served, as 
usual, in the dining-room, for those present. 

—At a recent meeting of the Board of Managers, 
Isaac Stephens, of Trenton, N.J., presented his res- 
ignation, and Isaac H. Clothier, of Philadelphia, was 
elected in his stead. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


—New England Yearly Meeting held its session 
at Newport, R. I., closing on the 16th inst. It was 
said to be not so largely attended as in former years. 
Reports sent in from the quarterly meetings showed 
a net gain of forty-two in membership for the year, 
making the present number of Friends in the Yearly 
Meeting 4412. The replies to the queries indicated 
higher ground on the temperance question, there -be- 
ing fewer unsatisfactory answers to that regarding 
abstinence from the use of liquor than in past years. 
In the matter of oath-taking, however, there was an 
evident laxity. A reference to the use of tobacco 
called out a practically unanimous sentiment against 
it,and a minute was adopted discouraging its use. 
The preparation of memorials to state legislatures 
asking for more stringent legislation on the subject 
of divorce and of a petition to the state of Maine for 


the repeal of the law re-establishing capital punish- 
mont in that state were referred to committees. 

—A committee now has in charge the work of 
tearing down an old frame structure on the Friends’ 
ground, on Sixteenth street, between Cherry and 
Race, (Philadelphia), prior to the construction of a 
new building about 40 by 40 feet, in which are to be 
kept the library, records, etc., now at the house on 
Arch street, above Third. The schools formerly at 
Seventh street above Cherry, and near Eighth and 
Cherry streets, have already been removed to the 
new location. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 
CORRESPONDENCE WI to ponnen YEARLY MEET- 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I HAVE read with much interest the several articles 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL under the head 
of “ Correspondence with London Yearly Meeting,” 
and the last signed “ G.,” Fifth month 31st, has called 
forth sentiments which I ask the privilege of express- 
ing. I should rejoice were it possible to bring about 
a reunion of both branches of Friends on one com- 
mon platform, but alas! as the writer observes “ there 
exists a radical difference between us,” and I think 
it would require a mighty revolution of religious be- 
lief to accomplish it; I feel that we are as far sep- 
arated now as werethe Northand Svuuth twenty 
years ago. Nodoubt there are among Orthodox 
Friends, such as the author of a ‘‘ Reasonable Faith,” 
some who would gladly join our branch, were they 
in our country. I believe Friends “ have endeavored 
to cultivate feelings of charity and forbearance to- 
ward the other body,” but at present the prospect of 
an open correspondence with “ London Yearly Meet- 
ing” seems neither encouraging nor “‘ desirable.” 
Sixth month 14, 1885. i Ce 2 





TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. 

MRS. JOSEPH D. WEEKS, State Superintendent of 
the Womay’s Christian Temperance Union, is trying 
to secure the enforcement of the law relating to the 
study of+ physiology and hygiene in the public 
schools. *She recently wrote to Hon. Daniel Agnew, 
ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Pennsylvania, on the subject, complaining that the 
law was evaded by some and disregarded by others. 
She asked for an interpretation of its provisions, and 
received a reply from the learned judge, saying : 

It is difficult to understand how so plain a law 
can be misunderstood. It says that physiology and 
hygiene, in other words, the knowledge of the func- 
tions of the body and of the preservation of health, 
shall be included in the branches of study now re- 
quired by law to be taught in the common schools. 
These studies must, therefore, be taught just as other 
branches are. And not only must they be so taught, 
but in teaching there must be a “special reference to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and nar- 
cotics upon the human system.” This is the great 
purpose of the law, that the youth may know and 
understand how these injurious substances affect the 
human frame and thus be led to fear to use them. 
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To make the duty more plain the law adds that 
these subjects “ shall be introduced and studied as a 
regular branch by all pupils in all departments of the 
public schools of the Commonwealth, and in educa- 
tional institutions supported wholly or in part by 
money from the Commonwealth.” 

Thus it is evident that instruction upon these im- 
portant subjects shall be given as fully and in the 
game manner as the other branches of education. 
The instruction must, therefore, be by books and 
oral teaching, just as other branches are taught ; such 
as reading, arithmetic and geography. 

No Superintendent, Board of Directors, or teacher 
can omit or evade this duty without a manifest 
breach of the law. He who does so makes himself 
liable to all the legal penalties provided for a neglect 
or breach of duty. 

It isa matter of conscience, also, for on the full 
and fair performance of this duty rest the fate and 
the lives of many. The drunkard will disregard all 
the laws of nature and health to gratify his vitiated 
appetite. There seems to be no help for him. But 
the youth, as yet untainted by habit, whose mind is 
filled with a knowledge of the functions of his body, 
and the laws of health, and of the terrible conse- 
quences of the use of intoxicating beverages and nar- 
cotic drugs, will shrink back and be egaved. 





WHEAT-EARS. 
‘First the blade, then the ear; after that, the full corn in the 
ear.’’—Mark iv. 28. 
LOOK at those green young ears of wheat— 
How haughtily they stand, 
With heads uplifted in the air, 
Like lords of all the land! 


And listen, while before the breeze 
Their pride a moment yields, 
Their little sighs of discontent 
Are heard all down the fields. 


But when their green has changed to gold, 
And their chaff is filled with wheat, 
Their heads will be as humbly bowed 
As the hare-bells at their feet. 


And so, my dear, in life’s wheat-field 
How often do I see 

That certain of the young ears stand 
By far too haughtily. 


But still in patient love I bear 
Their pride, day after day, 

For well I know the time draws near 
When it will pass away. 


In God’s good time, His gentle grace 
Like sun, and dew, and rain, 

Will make His green wheat-ears all ripe 
And full of golden grain. 


Full of His Spirit’s fruits of love, 
And truth and righteousness ; 

And then each proud young head will bow, 
In perfect lowliness. 


Yes, dear, it surely must be so, 
In that blessed harvest-tide, 
Tis only in half-empty souls 
There can be room for pride. 
—POWERS. 


ROS SOLIS. 

Paracelsus says that the herb called Ros Solis is at noon, and 
under a burning sun, filled with dew, while the other herbs 
around it are dry.—Bacon. 

THOU lowly herb! 

The lesson thou canst teach, my heart would learn ! 
For the road is hot, 

The centre of my being a dry spot. 

I hurry and I burn, 

Till by the wayside here I thee discern, 

Where thou dost hold and gather to thy breast 

One cool sweet drop, 

While I am so opprest. 


Low upon my knees I pause 

To watch thee nourishing the dew that fell 
In one still hour when heaven blest earth 
With her cool kiss. 


In that one hour of bliss 
Behold a sacred birth! 
What voice could tell, 

As whispers this cool drop, 
The body’s mystery, 

The spirit’s prop? 


Ye who have gladness known, was it a toy 
Broken with years and cast away ? 

Or does it live, a coolness in the heat, 

A resting-place for other weary feet ? 

Is it a song for those who cannot sing, 
Turning as this flower has done, 

Even in the burning sun, 

The sadness of remembered joy 

Into a grace no living joy can bring? 


—ANNIE FIELDs, in Harper's Magazine. 





GRASSHOPPER MUSICIANS. 


I AM never weary of renewing my acquaintance 
with these quaint little meadow musicians, as I stroll 
afield, these “ high-elbowed grigs that leap in sum- 
mer grass.’ The weedy pasture or neglected fallow 
is their paradise. Amid all their intense vibratory I 
can generally catch a certain familiar strain, and fol- 
low it to the end—tsip, tsip, tsip, tsip, tsee-e-e-e-e. It 
emanates apparently a rod or soin advanceof me. I 
approach stealthily, starting upthe inevitable swarms 
of flying locusts that pitch with headlong momentum 
into the quivering herbage on right and left. They 
certainly would break their precious necks werethey 
not so reénforced by that stiff protecting collar—an 
armor in which those close-fitting, ram-shaped heads 
revolve as in a socket joint. The song now rises 
again amid the din of thousands which might be its 
echo, still apparently some distance in advanceof me, 
thus with a certain alluring quality decoying me on 
and on, until at last the one particular strain on 
which my attention has been focused is positively 
approached, and seems now to rise directly from my 
feet. Seating myself cautiously, I await develop- 
ments... . . 

A branch of bramble bends in the breeze and 
sways against my face, and as I look up beneath the 
foliage my eye is arrested by a small but sharply de- 
fined shadow plainly transmitted through the sunlit 
leaf close by—a shadow rendered all the more ‘sug- 
gestive by the projecting tips of the two slender an- 
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tenne exploring so gingerly out beyond. “ Zip, zip, 
zip, zip, ze-e-e-e-e-e.” The gauzy minstrel has en- 
dured the limit of his silence, and now again takes 
‘up his strain, and is almost immediately answered 
from numerous mysterious sources on every side. 
But he has evidently caught a glimpse of my un- 
guarded movement, for the “high-elbowed grig” 
kicks off suddenly from his perch and pitches hap- 
hazard into space, alighting upon a swaying stem of 
timothy-grass, and at length straddling with an air 
of comical solemnity upon a spray of capsella, where 
he seems to gain confidence, and permits a full view 
of himself. This is the common diurnal meadow 
grasshopper (Orchelimum vulgare). He is a pellucid 
green creature, with the outline of his body readily 
seen through the filmy wings. He is aboutan inch 
in length, and the long legs suggest the fragile con- 
sistency of glass, and one involuntarily wonders how 
these slender members could have survived intact 
such reckless gymnastics as they are continually 
called upon to sustain as well as instigate. Turning 
upon his perch, he brings to view his “ glassichord,” 
or shrilling organ, upon his back—a glass-like spot 
upon his wings just behind the thorax, or what might 
appear to the facetiously inclined as an exceedingly 
uncomfortable-looking collar. Even as we take our 
first glimpse of this diminutive, filmy taboret, a 
strange tremor seems to have taken possession of the 
insect, the edges of the wings seem blurred and indis- 
tinct in the rapid vibratory movement, and then fol- 
low a few quick, convulsive efforts, resulting in the 
stridulous strain already described, and whose multi- 
tudinous repetition on every hand so saturates the 
quivering ether. For this is perhaps the most omni- 
present meadow sound of the New England summer 
noon ; certainly the most prominent. And yet, sin- 
gularly enough, few of our entomologists seem to 
ve discovered the fact,even associating the song 
‘with “evening gloom” and “shady places”—con- 
ditions under which my minstrel is comparatively 
silent. Onacloudy day, indeed, our fields emulate 
the downs of Britain, and are almost still, our present 
musician among the rest. He is a “lover of the 
sun,” and revels in midsummer tropic heats. . . . 
spi ‘There is another mysterious dweller in the sunny 
Mpicow who claims our recognition in positive and 
isping accents, “ tsip, tsip, tsip, tsip,” a continuous, 
iipid, exasperating, stridulation, a reiterated noisy 


“““Parody, simulating the prelude of the meadow grass- 


‘hopper already described,always foreshadowing some 
niusical feat that shall distance his little rival, but 
‘never getting any further than a brag. This is the 
loudest and most peremptory challenge we shall 
meet ‘in the entire meadow, in its very grain and fibre 
suggestive of inordinate egotism. 

' After having once discussed him, and separated 
his ‘green individuality from the surrounding her- 
‘bage, and fully satisfied yourself that his long wings 
are actual insect membranes and not a brace of ab- 
Breviated blades of timothy-grass, it will interest you 
‘to“Observe him closely. This insect is known as the 
“cohe-headed grasshopper” (Conocephalus ensiger), 
‘and may be fittingly called the clown of all this hey- 
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With what an air of solemn mock-gravity he 
straddles around among the herbage, keeping you 
ever in the field of his view, with the jet black pupil 
of the one white eye turned in your direction! I¢ 
matters not what his position, that pupil is inces- 
santly riveted upon you, traveling to the upper or 
the lower edge of the eye, as the case may be. And, 
if perchance he now rears up and faces you, what 
was true of one eye is now truth of both, and you 
are confronted with a cross-eyed grin that brings 
your long suppressed laugh to a final outburst, which 
for the time being disconcerts the merry-andrew. 

Now he confronts you, “ bows on,” lifts one hind- 
leg like a mast high in the air, ‘wriggling his long 
series of terminal toes as if to simulate a pennant, 
his slender antennz thrown back from the apex of 
his long bowsprit like jib-stays. And have I not 
seen similar glassy bull’s-eyes or light-holes in the 
prows of ocean craft? Yes; and look! now the 
machinery begins to work, you can almost hear the 
propeller as the hulk begins to sway and tremble, and 
the spinning engine lets off its noisy calliope, as 
already described. For it is a fact that in -no other 
grasshopper is the sound of the shrilling mechanism 
so plainly perceptible beneath its song, a suggestion 
of axles, cogs, and cams, all the worse for wear. All 
through this mimetic exhibition our clown has been 
accomplishing the feat of looking cross-eyed over thé 
back of his head. He would seem to afford a perfect 
though an exaggerated embodiment of the simile of 
Cicero that “the eyes are like sentinels, and occup 
the highest place in the body.” Nothing escapes the 
sentry of this watch-tower, it is certain, with its two 
goggles suggesting prospecting windows in the sum- 
mit ofa minaret. But our harlequin is not yet done 
with us; we need not be surprised at anything. He 
will now perform the contortionist act. Lowering 
his elbowed thigh almost to a corresponding position © 
below his wing, he will presently work the shank of 
the leg around beneath his body, thus bringing his 
jointed toes between his fore-feet. After repeating 
the exercise with the other leg, he next lifts his fore- 
foot and pulls down his long tapering antenne into 
his crimson mouth, drawing them through his palpi 
or teeth, with the two loops gradually enlarging in 
front of his face. This is his magic act, for how else 
could those exquisitely fragile members escape un- 
harmed the cutting edges of those hard mandibles? 

And so on until the programme is finished and 
our cone-capped pantaloon takes a sudden ‘notion to 
skip.— W. H. Gibson in Harper’s Magazine. © 











HIGH NOON. : 
WHAT if thy life 
Now coming to its prime 
Should gladden in its strength 
And prove more rich and sweet 
Than all youth’s promise time. 
What if high noon, 
With light serene and tine, 
Should glorify life’s length, s 
And show thee, made complete, —* 
Life’s best in its decline ? 


—LILIAN H. SHUEY, in Overland’ Monthly: 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—A public ice-water fountain is now in operation in 
Independence Square, in this city. This is the one which 
was erected by the Grand Division Sons of Temperance in 
1876, at a cost of $2300, and which stood in a pavilion on 
the Centennial grounds in front of the Government Build- 
ing, and due north from Machinery Hall. After the Cen- 
tennial, in March, 1877, Councils gave permission for its 
erection and maintenance in Independence Square, since 
which time, during the warm weather, it has been the 
means of refreshing daily large numbers of people, estim- 
ated to range between five and ten thousand. Last year 
the fountain was in operation from June 6 to September 26, 
a period of 113 days, during which time 98 tons of ice were 
used. The total cost of maintenance, including services of 
special officer, was $549.29. This is defrayed by the Grand 
Division, Sons of Temperance, which yearly makes a con- 
tribution for this purpose, and also receives contributions 
from citizens desirous of assisting in the work. 


—The new Bridge of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company across the Susquehanna river at Havre-de-Grace, 
Md., is asserted by the Havre-de-Grace Republican to be the 
longest bridge in the United States, and, with one excep- 
tion, the longest in the world. It is 6315 feet in length, 
and river spans alone cover 3920 feet. 

—A device has been invented by which electricity is 
made to record the weights indicated upon scales or steel- 
yards, the application being specially designed for the 
weighing of goods wagons while in motion. It is said that, 
with the device properly applied to the scales, an accurate 
account can be kept of the weight of every wagon passing 
over them, even at full speed. 

—The Pennsylvania Audubon Society for the Protection 
of Song and Insectivorous Birds is now fully organized in 
this city. A circular has been issued from the office, 1012 
Walnut street, which states that the society isa ‘‘ State or- 
ganization, acting in harmony with all societies of a kin- 
dred nature in urging attention to the great and useless 
sacrifice of birds for millinery, decorative and other pur- 
poses.” The circular adds that “it is estimated that 5,000,- 
000 American birds are slaughtered yearly to meet the de- 
mands of a cruel and senseless fashion.” A general invita- 
tion is extended to the public to join in the movement. 
There are no dues, and all expenses will be met by volun- 
tary contributions. The society, it is stated, has already 
over 200 members. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A PUBLIC reception was given by President Cleveland 
and his wife, on the evening of the 18th, and it is said to 
have been the largest of the kind ever witnessed. When 
the doors were thrown open there were fully five thousand 
persons in the line, and at ten o'clock there was no percep- 
tible diminution of the number. 


A BILL has passed both Houses of Congress, reducing 
from 8 cents to 5 cents the fee on domestic money orders 
for sums not over $5. The Senate has passed, by the re- 
quisite two-thirds vote, a joint resolution providing for the 
submission to the several States of a constitutional amend- 
ment extending the period of the President’s term and the 
session of the Fiftieth Congress until the 30th of April, 
1889, and substituting the 30th of April for the 4th of March, * 
as the commencement in future of the Presidential and 
Congressional terms. The object is to give more time in 
the “short session ” of Congress, which would be, by this 
amendment, about five months in length, instead of three, 
as now. 


Ex-SENATOR David Davis is reported to be in a dan- 
gerous condition at his home in Bloomington, Illinois. His 
recovery is not expected. 


GREAT interest is shown in the canvass for the elections 
to the new Parliament in Great Britain. W. E. Gladstone 
has made two great speeches at Edinburgh, one on the 
evening of the 18th, and the other on the evening of the 
21st. 

THE heaviest rain ever known at Alexandria, Louisiana, 
began falling there on the 14th, and continued until the 
afternoon of the 19th. A large portion of the town was 
submerged to a depth of three feet. Two colored men were 
drowned inaswamp. The crops on the lowlands around 
Contoocook, New Hampshire, were killed on Saturday 
morning by frost. 

THE New England Institute Fair Building in Boston, 
was burned on the afternoon of the 2ist. The building 
was occupied as a car shop by the Metropolitan Horse Rail- 
way Company. A number of men were in the building 
when the fire broke out, and twelve of them are believed 
to have perished. At lastaccounts eight bodies were foand . 
in the ruins. The loss on the property is estimated at 
$400,000. 

THE trial of the men charged with the bomb throwing 
in Chicago, began in that city on the 21st. Parsons, one of 
those indicted, whom the police had been unable to find, 
returned to stand with the others. 


RETURNS from all the counties in the province of Que- 
bec give promising accounts of the crops. ‘Spring wheat, 


oats, barley, peas, hay and root crops never were so flour- 
ishing.” 


NOTICES. 


#*,* The Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, acknowledges the receipt of the following 
contributions for “‘The Children’s Country Week Associa- 
tion:” 
H. M. 
Ws 6 


$10.00 
6 ei 5.00 


- $15.00 
JoHN CoMLY, Sup’t. 


Amount 


*,* A Circular meeting will be held in Frankford Meet- 
ing-house, corner of Unity and Waln streets, on First day 
afternoon, Seventh month 4th, 1886, at 3 o’clock, under the 
care of a committee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


*,* The address of John J. Cornell on Temperance, 
published in this paper on the 12th inst., has been printed in 
tract form, and can be had at 50 cents per hundred by apply- 
ing to Henry T. Child, 634 Race St., Phila. 


*,* A Conference on Temperance under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will be held at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Radnor, on First day the 27th inst., at 2} 
P. M. Train leaves Broad St. station at 1.15 P. M., and 
returning reaches the city at 6.45. 


*,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

8. M. GasKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 


*,.* The INTELLIGFNCER AND JOURNAL and other 
Friends’ papers are very acceptable to visitors in prisons 
and other reformatories. Any of our subscribers who have 
such on hard that they do not wish to preserve would con- 
fer a favor by leaving them with C. A. Woodnutt, 1215 N. 
=~ Street, Phila., or at Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race 

reets. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


And other brands of ANI. MAL! BONE MANURES are active and ae fertilizers. Prices very low. Send 
r Baugh’s Phosphate Guide. Price List and 


nom | BAUGH & SONS, “srs 


RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE.| "i, Thoccupied Werritory. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 











Retail. Mailed. Retail. Mailed. 
Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 = Holy Life and Paul’s pe. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 Turford, - 40 43 
Life of William Penn. By S. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.13 8 Yearly Meeting - - 35 Al 
i Paper, - - - .25 Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1.10 
i Life of George Fox. By 8. M. Jan- Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 30 Al 
if ney. ‘Cloth, - - - 1,00 1.12 ° Sheep, - .50 56 
i | Conversations on Religious aonaeets. Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
i By 8S. M. Janney, - 50 54 Per Dozen, - - - 75 81 
My Peace Principles apenages. By 8. Dymond on War, . .20 24 
i M. Janney, - 75 .81 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
| Summary of Christian situinen. Pa- Johnson, - - -20 22 
“ per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1.09 | Scraps of Thought and wns By 
a Vital Religion. By 8S. M. Janney. J. Johnson, - 30 35 
i Paper. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1.07 | Scriptural Watchword. £ ia 50 55 
History of Friends. By8. M. Siew. Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 
i 4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 4.50 Volumes, - 75 80 
i 4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5.00 | Friends’ Miscellany. J. on I. die 
) History of the Separation. By S. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 = 12.00 
i Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 1.00 1.10 | George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
i Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 1,25 1.35 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
i Journal of John Woolman, - 80 .87 | Journal of Efias Hicks, - - 1.25 1.40 
i | 7 P “  Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 | Letters of Elias Hicks, - - 75 84 
a Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 | Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.65 
mY No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
i Penn, - + J. Jackson. Paper, - - 80 85 
Rise and Progress of Pilande. By Cloth, * - - - 50 56 
hi William Penn, : 28 .28 | Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1.35 
i, William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 
H and Children. Per Dozen, - .50 53 H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 44 
Bh Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 | True Peace, - - - 25 .28 
H, Autobiography of pe npeaal Hallow- Plain Path, - - . - ,25 .28 
ell, - - - 1.40 1.55 | Journal of Hugh Judge, - - 1.00 1.07 
i| Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 54 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - .80 9h 
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ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 








Amos Hitiporn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 





No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


By calling at Friends’ Book Association, South- 
West Corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., you can see a full line of 





D. APPLETON & CoMPANY’S 
New School and College Text- Books, including 
those beautiful Reading Charts you have heard so 
much admired. Very Respectfully, 


JoHN A. M. PASSMORE. 
Pottsville, Pa. 


CARPETINGS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF STRAW MATTINGS. 





BODY BRUSSELS, - - - - = =. = $1.00 to $1.35 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, - = = = = + Beto We 
INGRAIN CARPETS, Best, - - - - - + - %C 
THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, 
1307 Market Street. 


——— COO 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885, 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 





ace cars ° ° : . ° ° ° ° *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West: . ° “ - *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express . . . . . %8.50p.m. 
Western Express. . . © «© « «© « 910,05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West diy Raay vie «+ *11.20p.m, 
Harrisburg Express . ° ° ° ‘ . : - %4.30a.m. 
——— Express Os Si Rha Set oi. OS 2% po a.m. 
Wetkine Mapes. wt se lw lt wo Se OLE 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Expres. -.'*. 0 6 ew le te tS? 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 am. On Sunday, 4.30a.m. ~ 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 

pm. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . . ‘ .40 p.m. 
Mail Train ; : ‘ ° . ° 7 . ‘ " Coon 
Harrisburg Accommodation 2 ibd 15 p.m, 
York and Hanover Express. : . ‘ 7 fiw a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express -  « €4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . . . + + $40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 am 
and 1.10 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 8, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘“‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, 7s Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

—_* except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 


8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
eng 2.80, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8,00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 


RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 
For Baltimore and teed foo 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
&.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
_—— and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 


On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and6.18p.m. For 


= Tisees snd. 12°35, 7.90 and 12.08 (Limited Express, 
‘or Richmond, , 7.20 an noon 
12.35 p.m) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 


The Union Transfer Commegt ae call Se tha check baggage 
e-cards information 


from hotels and residences. 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
Cant Bad ol Chsint sre 
18. rner estnut ts. 
TICKET OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
CHARLES E, PUGH, 
General Manager. 


J. BR. WOOD 
General’ Puaengee Agere 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. seated SHADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.7 PHILA. 





A POOOT TTT TTT TOTO T COCO CTT 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
sae ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “wa 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 
: a - 


IONS. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
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COOPER & CONARD, 


8. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH STs., PHILADELPHIA, 


Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
-HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Joppinc ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


8. R. Ricmante, 2212 Wallace Street. 


1541 N. 12th St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10ra STREET, PHILADA. 


DERS BY MAIJ. PROMPT- _ Clement M. Biddle, 
ORDIY ATTENDED TO. REFERENCE, {Diilwyn Parrish. 








- - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





FOR THE BATH AND TOILET 


Use Our Pure Palm Oil Soap 


$1.25 PER DOZEN. 


THIS SOAP IS MADE OF PURE FRESH PALM OIL, AND IS ENTIRELY A 
VEGETABLE SOAP, MORE SUITABLE FOR TOILET USE 
THAN SOAP MADE FROM ANIMAL FATS, 


Lindley M. Elkintan, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


oo 





A DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 


All that valuable homestead plantation of John B. Story, de- 
ceased ; splendidly located near Middletown station, on New 
York and Cong Brauch railroad, Monmouth county, N. J.; in the 
best neighborhood ; healthy ; no nuisances ; the scenery grand, in 
view of Raritan Bay, Sandy Hook, Narrows, Atlantic Ocean, 
Staten Island, Orange Mountains, etc., etc., well adapted for 
fruit, vegetables or stock ; especially suited for country residences 
on account of good drainage and pure air; it is well worth com- 
ing to look at, and must be sold ; 148 acres for $18,000. 
EZRA A. OSBORN, Executor, 
Middletown, New Jersey. 








